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Many Men Have been Promoted in the Past 
and We can See in Some Plants where Mistakes 
have been Made. Some Men with High Titles 
are Still Foremen and Neither They nor Manage- 


ment Realize Why They are Unsuccessful in 
Their Jobs. 


Planned Development 
of Supervisors 


By Put Carro.t, Jr., 
Maplewood, N. J. 


HE need for good supervisors is exceedingly great. Better supervisors will 
have to be developed before we can work out the solution to the problems 


which have been saddled upon American Industry. Without good foremen, 
there is little chance to actually attain full production that we need because peak 
production seems to offer the only practical solution to the inflation which we 
all fear. 

But the full production we must have now is different from the ‘‘All-out pro- 
duction’’ we expedited during the war in that it must be manufactured at a profit. 
That means we must raise prices or lower costs because of the enormous wage in- 
creases which have been and are being granted, higher prices can nullify the benefits 
of wage increases. That spiralling process does not improve our standard of living. 
Hiking up the wage rate can make our dollars counterfeit if we are not careful. 


Costs Must Be Reduced 


E really sound way to improve our standard of living is by reducing costs. 
ton reduction should not be confined to manufacturing operations, of course. 
Other elements of cost like distribution, for example, should be drastically trimmed. 
However, our concern in this discussion is with manufacturing costs because it is 
in this field that the foremen must do their work. 

To get out more work and to reduce cost, a supervisor will have to be much 
more capable in handling the industrial relations problems which are sure to arise. 
He must be less of a foreman and more of a manager. He must be a part of manage- 
ment or else his efforts will not be effective. It seems obvious that the work of the 


foreman of the future can be done only by individuals who truly represent manage- 
ment and are a part of management. 
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PLANNED DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


What Is a Supervisor? 


N ORDER to get the supervisors and foremen we will need in the future, it seems 
I necessary to make some changes in our thinking. To begin with, we must stop 
making the customary mistake of assuming that because an individual has been a 
high class and efficient producer he can be trained to be a good foreman. In the 
past, we have followed this rule too generally with the result that we have spoiled 
many a good ‘‘mechanic’’ by making him foreman. Adding insult to injury, we 
have told him on Friday night that he will be ‘‘foreman’’ beginning Monday morn- 
ing. Apparently we have taken it for granted that he was thoroughly qualified to 
do the job because often little or no effort was made to train him in his new duties 
and responsibilities. 

These past erroneous practices have been based on the assumption that ability 
to perform the work was the important qualification. Technical ability is rated as 
only about 15% of the total job requirements of a good supervisor, according to the 
experts. 

Regardless of what has gone on in the past, it seems self-evident that in the fu- 
ture the foreman who is representative of management will have to be a real super- 
visor. He will have to direct the efforts of others. He will have to be thoroughly 
qualified in what we call leadership. 

Evidence of progress is seen in the supervisory training programs carried on by 
many companies while their plants have been shut down by strikes. Such training 
will overcome at least some of the errors of omission. But there is a difference be- 
tween training and development. Training is what we did so much of during the 
war. It was done then and is being carried on now largely as an emergency measure. 


These training programs pour out hastily whipped up concoctions of subjects which 
are poorly digested at best. That is not development. 


Developing Supervisors 


HE solution to the problem seems to divide itself into two parts. In the first 
5 on we must take steps to develop the hundreds of thousands of people who 
are already acting as supervisors. And, training is required but evidence seems to 
point to the necessity for a different kind of approach from the one we have been 
using. 

To illustrate, ask yourself the question ‘“What subjects do I read about or 
study?’’ Don’t say that you never study because that is how most of us get behind 
the eight ball. But if we are really trying to learn, we do study up on those sub- 
jects which we think we need to learn more about. 

The things we feel we have to know more about are specific. Therefore, train- 
ing should follow the same pattern and be designed to overcome known deficiencies. 
The training should be in those subjects or elements which the supervisors feel 
the need to know more about. Supervisory training should not have the hit or 
miss plan of shotgun dispersion. 
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Moreover, it should not have very much of the classical background dealing 
with historical elements and descriptive matter. Approaches of this sort discourage 
the people who are looking for information that they can put to work on the job. 
History and biography have their place and are highly desirable but not in the early 
stages of training that has been seen in so many plants. 


Remove Gripes First 


ND it seems important to point out that little will be gained from almost any 
A kind of a training program until after the gripes of the foremen and supervisors 
have been removed. It seems axiomatic that the mental obstructions to learning 
must be removed before new material can be absorbed. It may be that management 
will have to do a lot of explaining and defining of its own position before training 
of any sort can become effective. 

Development as contrasted with training will probably be more effective if it is 
worked out on the basis of collaboration similar to that described as ‘‘Multiple- 
Management.’ This particular plan worked out by C. P. McCormick of Baltimore, 
is a specialized form of what is sometimes called industrial democracy wherein the 
supervisors participate in the formation as well as the execution of company 
policies. However it is done, the point to remember is that development has to do 
with building up and that involves a certain degree of participation. 


Job and the Man 


ONSIDERING Only the present supervisors, many development programs would 
C seem to consist of at least two parts. The obvious one is that of correcting the 
deficiencies. An equally important part seems to be that of determining the nature 
and the location of the weaknesses. That leads to the question of ‘‘How many 
plants are testing the capabilities of their supervisors?”’ 

Aptitude testing may not be the answer and according to some, has not been 
demonstrated to be valid. But surely testing is a better approach than some of the 
methods which have been used in the past. Certainly testing would be an improve- 
ment over political and seniority reasons for promotions. 

Proper testing would divulge three sets of conditions in the average plant. 
First, it would be shown that there were certain deficiencies which could be over- 
come by some form of training. Secondly, it would be revealed that certain of the 
deficiencies were of the kinds that could be remedied only by supplementing the 
supervisor's weakness by additional help. Third of course, it would be shown that 
some of the supervisors could not be used even after they were trained. 


‘*‘By Gad They’d Better Follow Me’”’ 


er testing would show up all kinds of weaknesses. For example, outside the 
field of supervision, it was found in one plant that nearly half of the inspectors 
working on a war time job needed eyeglasses in order to be able to see what they 
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PLANNED DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


were doing. Similarly, it is almost certain that a goodly portion of the supervisors 
in some plants would be found to lack the necessary abilities to handle the everyday 
industrial relations problems connected with their work. This deficiency can be 
helped but not overcome by training. To illustrate, Clayton Hill told a very inter- 
esting story at Silver Bay several yearsago. He described the great lengths to which 
a company had gone in an attempt to get supervisors to understand the difference 
between leadership and drivership. At the conclusion of one of the meetings, a 
former top sergeant was asked if he understood how he was to conduct himself as a 
leader. He agreed that he knew all about being a leader but added, ‘‘And by gad 
they'd better follow me.”’ 

The leadership qualities which stem from human engineering are more im- 
portant today than ever. With the foremen in many of our plants acting as the 
Number One step in the grievance procedure, we cannot afford to continue making 
mistakes. Skilled supervisors can prevent the complaints from taking on the status 
of grievances. Unskilled supervisors will jeopardize industrial relations by failing 


properly to handle grievances. The results are more arbitrations and costly 
precedents. 


Developing Understanding 


orE and more it becomes necessary that supervisors be selected for their ability 
M to handle people. If we fail to give serious consideration to this required 
quality, the supervisors in the shops which have unions will be ‘‘out on the limb”’ 
most of the time. People who have human understanding can be trained and devel- 
oped in the proper handling of their duties in dealing with union representatives. 
One of the important steps which can be taken was pointed out in a recent issue of 
Management Information by Glenn Gardiner. He referred to the procedure followed 
by one company which spent considerable time in round table conferences setting 
down in black and white what the supervisors understood to be the company policy. 
That is development as contrasted with training because the supervisors were not 
called together and required to listen to someone recite the company policies. 

Similarly, supervisory conferences were used to develop all of the questions 
these men had concerning how they should work with the union. All of the 
questions raised in the several conferences were correlated. Then answers were 
written to every question. When the questions and answers had been completely 
worked out, they were shown to the union officials with the question, ‘“‘Is this your 
understanding?’ Finally the completed draft was turned over to both supervisors 
and union officials so that there could be no misunderstanding about their rela- 
tionships. 

In that connection, what percentage of our supervisors really understand what 
is in the union contract they are expected to abide by? What percentage of our 
supervisors have a chance to offer comments or suggestions during the period when a 
new contract is being developed? Omissions of this sort which were made primarily 
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because the supervisors were not as good as they had to be, is at the root of the 
unionization of foremen. 


Company Responsibility 


\ ie supervisors must know where they stand. Any training given them will be 
lost if they are not backed up and made an actual part of management. Un- 
fortunately, a lot of bad training must be undone. Certainly the supervisors were 
badly trained during the war when they were taught to ‘‘pussy foot’’ on many an 
occasion. Many a supervisor does not know which way to turn because he is 
working with a management that is still trying to buy off a union. And in the 
shops where a union is recognized, the supervisor is always on the defensive if his 
management sets that kind of a policy. A number of managements could profit 
from studying ‘‘Management at the Bargaining Table,’’ by Hill and Hook. (Re- 
viewed in the April, 1946 issue of the Personnel Journal.) 

These attitudes are mentioned to indicate that both training and development 
will be of little value unless they are backed up by sound company policies. The 
top management must set the pace. The supervisor will have to see actual evidences 
of a change before he will believe that the company is really interested in solving the 
industrial relations problems that are facing it today. 


Getting Replacements 


W  pameare the company policies are right or wrong, supervisors will have to have 

enough ability to understand them and carry on accordingly. And if manage- 
ment has come to a better understanding, the probabilities are that supervisory capa- 
bilities will then have to be more effective than heretofore. Consequently, if 
industry is really trying to solve the problems of supervision, it must recognize that 
some men are unsuited for their jobs. Replacements will be necessary. __ 

New supervisors will be required to fill the positions now held by those found 
to be inadequate. In addition, a wide awake management would be looking ahead 
toward developing supervisors for future replacements. For instance, one com- 
paratively small company found that it would have to develop thirty-five new 
supervisors to replace those who would retire or might leave in the next five years. 

This planning for the future is important because without it we are so apt to 
repeat our past errors. We should not wait until the need is upon us and, in des- 
peration, take the course of least resistance. If you will recall, that’s what we 
did with regard to the wage incentive plans that were introduced overnight during 
the war. 

If we are planning the development of replacements we should have time enough 
to do the proper job of selection. We should have time enough to test the candi- 
dates to make certain that they have more than a passable amount of the human 
factors. Also by working in advance of our needs, we would have ample time in 
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which to train the supervisory candidates before they are assigned to full time opera- 
tions with every day filled by regular duties. 


Timestudy Training “= 


NE of the methods for training supervisory candidates is in timestudy work. 
O To my way of thinking, it is one of the best training grounds in industry for the 
development of supervisory abilities. It is a logical apprenticeship to management. 

Timestudy training is exceedingly valuable to the future supervisor because 
most of the grievances have to do with earnings. When incentives are used in 
the plant, most of those grievances bring in timestudy in one form or another. 
Therefore, it is important that the supervisor be able to answer satisfactorily al] 
of the questions which arise. To do this, he must understand all of the principles 
of good timestudy and wage incentive to the point where he has complete confidence 
in the explanations which he makes. 

A supervisor who has been trained in timestudy understands the importance 
of training the employee in the proper performance of his job. The proper training 
of the employee has been as badly neglected as the proper training of the supervisor. 
One of the reasons for this is that supervisors in general have not understood the 
necessity for teaching the operator to do the job in conformity with the methods on 
which the standards are set for wage incentive. Timestudy men know instinctively 
that changes in methods, working conditions, material and the like are the chief 
causes for complaint. Obviously, a supervisor who understood such things would 
eliminate the sources of most of such complaints. 

More importantly, timestudy training would give a supervisor an appreciation 
of the value of time. Time is the basis on which practically all of industry operates. 
Time is the basis for production planning. Time is the essential ingredient of 
deliveries to customers. Deliveries are important now for certain reasons and will 
be more important later when the demand for goods falls off. 

In cost control and cost reduction which have always been an important part of 
every supervisor's job, timestudy training is perhaps the most valuable that he 
could receive. And certainly there will have to be a great deal of training and 
development in the attitudes of cost reduction before we can ever overcome the many 
bad habits that were so easily acquired during the war. 


Executive Development 


HE planned development of supervisors would go one step further if it were 
Bos. done. It would recognize the ultimate goal and forsee the eventual 
upgrading the supervisor. With that in mind, attention should be given to poten- 
tials of the individuals selected for training. 

Since the foreman is the first step in management, it follows that some will be 
promoted to greater responsibilities. Many have been promoted in the past and 
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we can see in some plants where mistakes have been made. Some men with fairly 
high sounding titles are still foremen and neither they nor the management realize 
why they are unsuccessful in their jobs. | 

Some of these mistakes could have been avoided with greater forsight. But the 
mistakes occurred perhaps because there were no better men available or perhaps 
because the management did not understand what capabilities were necessary. 


What Is Expected ? 


F WE really mean to plan the development of our supervisors now there are several 
I important factors involved and we must understand all of them. In the first 
place, we must thoroughly understand what is expected of the supervisor and what 
are the policies within which he is to operate. Unless we know what the job is, 
we cannot explain it to the supervisor nor will he understand whether or not he is 
performing it satisfactorily. 

Second, we must know what kind of a man it takes to do the job. In other 
words, we must have job specifications in order to know what kind of candidate to 
select for upgrading. 

Third, we must have some means of testing to determine whether or not we 
have the individual who will meet the specifications. Such tests will reveal 
certain weaknesses and these are the factors to be corrected. 

Fourth, we must have satisfactory ways for overcoming the deficiencies dis- 
covered to be present in the candidates which are suitable for training and develop- 
ment. 

Fifth, we must have a definite program for developing the future supervisor 
through a proper apprenticeship. This must be a form of training which should 
be completed before the new foreman is dumped in the middle of his new job. 

Sixth, and finally we should remember that there is a considerable likelihood 
that some of those being selected and developed will ultimately be promoted to 
higher executive positions. That being inevitable, it is most necessary that some 
portion of the those being developed have the capabilities which will enable them 
to progress beyond the first stages of supervision. Only when we consider all of 
these points can we be satisfied that we have planned development of supervisors. 


From a paper given before the Pittsburgh chapter of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 











The Treasury Department and Deflation Experts 
are Concerned over a Story From Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17-month-old Harry Lingle Swallowed a 
Nickel and Coughed up a Cent. 


Emotional Factors 


in Satety 


By Harotp R. Brxuer, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bonner went out into the backyard with a pistol to shoot a couple of domestic 
ducks last October. The first dropped dead obligingly. The second, a sassy 
bird flew at Bonner, jarred his arm and the gun went off. The bullet hit Bonner in the 
knee. Since the incident Bonner and the duck are barely speaking. | 
If you think that’s wacky, you should hear the story about James Hearn of Seat- 
tle. Hearn fell three floors down an airshaft and landed in a big, soft easy chair. 


T* darndest thing happened to Stanley J. Bonner. He was shot by a duck. 


Baby Conks Mother 


be may sound like Saturday night at the general store, but there isn’t a tall 
Story here. The National Safety Council had both feet on the ground‘when it 
reported these 1945 freak accidents. They explain their cockeyed tales by stating 
that people are stranger than movies. 

Take Mrs. Edward Comfort of Brooklyn and her 15-month-old-baby. There 
had been no apparent friction between Mrs. Comfort and little Virginia, up to and 
including the day they were out touring in the family car. But the baby suddenly 
stopped drinking her milk out of a nursing bottle and conked her mother on the head 
with it. Dazed, Mrs. Comfort let go of the wheel and the car overturned in a ditch. 
Mother and baby were not hurt. 

The Treasury Department and deflation experts are concerned over the story that 
came out of Harrisburg, Pa., this year. 17-month-old Larry Lingle swallowed a 
nickle and coughed up a penny. 


Riding the Rails 


— Paul Bunyan sounds downright tame. He might have made Lake 
Erie when he stamped his foot one day, but little old Mrs. Margaret Cook of 
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Toledo blew a tire on her car at a railroad crossing, starting the auto down the 
tracks toward an approaching freight train, struck a signal switch, threw a red 
block against the train,.and automatically stopped it. 

Whether it was a suicide pact or just an accident, no one willever know. But 
when Miss Bette Borne of Marinette, Wis., returned home one day last March she 
found the family’s two dogs on the floor, overcome by gas. They had turned on the 
stove insome manner. They were revived and haven't tried it again. 

Every year, the National Safety Council says, someone lets a train pass over him 
without serious results. In 1945, it was Jesse Spitzer of Denver. He did it the 
hard way by first having himself an auto accident. This threw him through the 
roof of his car and landed him on his back just as the train came along. Spitzer 
lay quietly until the engineer and a long string of freight cars had roared over him. 
Then he found he had suffered a broken leg in the auto accident. 


A Big Hug 


HEN there was the returning G.I. who was so glad to see his mother that he 
T snapped several of her ribs in a big hug. 

And a windstorm in Australia that scared a deliveryman’s horse into running 
away. However, it blew the deliveryman ahead of the horse and he reached up 
and stopped him. 

The best storythat came out of the civilian war effort and the tough days at home 
stems from Newark, N.J. Michael Babich walked up to a fellow worker during the 
height of the tobacco shortage, facetiously asked for a cigaret, got one—and 
fainted! 

From management’s point of view, it sometimes seems that in considering the 
emotional factors in safety, many individuals regard all accidents as being very un- 
usual things, such as the ones I have just mentioned, with only the oddest of circum- 
stances as the cause. Quite to the contrary, of course, the statistics show that most 
accidents are of a recurring nature, arising out of very similar circumstances which 
have existed too long in previous history. All of this naturally makes us more 
than interested in the detection and correction of accident proneness, or a study 
of the mental and physical abilities of the individual to perform a given task safely. 


Personal Causes of Accidents 


Oo’ OUTSTANDING importance in indicating personal causes of accidents is ap 
analysis completed by the National Safety Council of 4,800 individual cases 
which showed that: 


(1) 50% of these cases were caused by improper attitude. This in- 
cluded such things as willful disregard of instructions, recklessness, 


violent temper, absentmindedness, intent to injure, nervousness, 
excitability, etc. 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN SAFETY 


(2) 30% were caused by lack of knowledge or skill, such things as 
failure to understand instructions, unaware of safe practice, uncon- 
vinced that practice is unsafe, unskilled. 

G) Only 2% were caused directly by bodily defects, such as defective 
eyesight, hearing, muscular weakness, hernia, dismemberment, organic 
weakness (heart), intoxication, etc. 


Unsafe Acts 


ORTUNATELY, it is not difficult for us now to prove that accidents are not generally 
| anne by ‘‘Acts of God,’’ nor are they largely due to mechanical causes beyond 
the control of the individual employee involved. An analysis of over 1,000 cases 
by the National Safety Council, American Standards Association, and the American 
Society of Safety Engineers proved that some 87% of all work accidents involve some 
unsafe act on the part of the employee. These specific unsafe acts to indicate accident 
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proneness are disclosed in the following order of importance: 


A 


(1) Unnecessary exposure to danger—25% 

(2) Improper use of, or unsafe tools—15% 

(G) Working on moving or dangerous equipment—14% 
(4) Non-use of safety devices—9% 

(5) Improper starting or stopping—9% 

(6) Unsafe loading or arrangement—7% 

(7) Making safety devices inoperative—5% 

(8) Operating at unsafe speed—3% 


Accident Proneness 


FURTHER proof of accident proneness to emphasize that some individuals cause 
more accidents than others, are the following examples: 


(a) In many industrial companies less than 4 of the employees cause 
more than 2 of the accidents. 

(b) An analysis of 5,000 cases of accidents involving auto drivers in 
the State of Connecticut, showed that 72% of the accidents were caused 
by only 6% of the drivers. 

(c) In Massachusetts, an analysis of accidents among utility drivers 
showed that 85% of the motormen and bus drivers averaged only 2.3 
accidents whereas the remaining 15% averaged 8.2 accidents during 
the same period. 

(d) In Ohio, an analysis of accidents among street railway operators 
proved that 54% of the accidents (more than 3) were caused by 30% 
(less than 3) of the operators. 

(e) During the war, psychological tests conducted by the British 
Navy and Air Forces among apprentices showed that: 

(1) The lowest 25% of individuals in the tests had 
24 times as many accidents as all the other 75%. 
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(2) That the best 25% of the individuals in the tests 
had only 3 as many accidents as the other 75% indi- 
vidually. 

(f) Intelligence tests, as applied to a group of 6,829 industrial em- 
ployees showed that the lowest 25% had over 4 times as many acci- 
dents as the highest or best 25% in the tests. 





Detect in Advance 


yew major challenge to management in this phase of accident prevention is to 
detect in advance the tendenciesof the individual employee towards accident prone- 
ness. For this purpose, the following types of tests have proven most useful: 


(1) Measurement of aptitude, skill, fitness, knowledge— 
(a) Intelligence or mental alertness (IQ) 
(b) Mechanical Aptitude, (O'Connor) 
(c) Trade (on the job)—welding 
(d) Clerical—Aptitude, achievement, visual, etc. 
(e) Vocational Interest (Occupational preferences) 

(2) Measurement of physical defects or handicaps of the individual 
as normally indicated at time of physical examination for employ- 
ment—Dismemberment or functional impartment, epileptic, syphili- 
tic, presenile, high blood pressure, feeble minded, chronic alcoholics. 

(3) The measurement of attitude or temperament is perhaps the most 
difficult of the various test procedures—‘‘You can build a guardrail 
around a band saw—but you can't fence off mental attitudes.”’ 

The more common types of attitude or temperament indicating acci- 
dent proneness are the following: Manic depressive (moody), day- 
dreamers, chronic worriers, crippled personality, lonely personality, 
paranoid (suspicious) personality. 


Make-up of Temperament 





HE general rules and make-up of temperament, as classified by Mr. Doncaster G. 

Humm (the Humm-Wadsworth Test) show the components of temperament to be 
self-control, selfishness, happiness, sadness (worry), daydreams, stubborness, 
persistence (inspiration). 


(1) Everyone has all components in some degree—No one lacks any 
one component completely. 

(2) Differences in individuals are due to fact that in any person 1 or 2 
components are much stronger than the others. 

(3) In an individual the strongest components ordinarily overshadow 
the others, but under strong stress a weak component will show itself. 

(4) When 2 components are about equal they alternate in showing 
themselves. 

(5) Any component may be either a help or a handicap, the result 
depending on how well used. 




















EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN SAFETY 


The best safety records in the United States in recent years have been established 
by companies whose emotional or psychological approach to the individual have 
been based upon the following motivating qualities and incentives. It is important 
to note that the same incentives also apply in a broad sense to the management as 
well as to the employees. 


(1) Self preservation—fear of personal injury. 

(2) Personal and material gain—desire for reward. 
(3) Responsibility—recognition of obligations. 
(4) Pride—desire for praise self-satisfaction. 

(5) Conformity—fear of being thought different. 
(6) Rivalry—Desire to compete. 

(7) Leadership—Desire to be outstanding. 

(8) Logic—Special ability to reason. 

(9) Humanity—Desire to serve others. 
(10) Loyalty—Desire to cooperate. 


Motivation 


Ww due regard for the difficulty of inducing the voluntary response and 
cooperation of some employees these days in accident prevention, even though 
for their own direct individual benefit, it is interesting to consider the old concept 
of loyalty as defined by Elbert Hubbard in contrast to the new concept of the meaning 
of that term by some individuals—that loyalty need not necessarily be a part of 
today’s employment relationships. When Hubbard defined loyalty as part of 
employment he said: 

“If you work for a man, in heaven’s name work forhim. Ifhe pays you wages 
which supply your bread and butter, work for him—Speak well of him—Stand by 
him, and stand by the institution he represents. If put to a pinch, an ounce of 
loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn, and eternally 
disparage, resign your position and when you are outside, damn to your heart's 
content. But, as long as you are a part of an institution, do not condemn it. If 
you do that, you are loosening the tendrils that are holding you to the institution, 
and at the first high wind that comes along you will be uprooted and blown away, 
and probably will never know the reason why.”’ 


Self Discipline 


= approach to accident proneness of the individual employee can well con- 
sider mutual loyalty as part of attitude or temperament in the background of the 
emotional factors in safety. ‘‘Four out of five have it.’” Yes, four out of five 
injured industrial employees have some responsibility for their injury: as involving 
some personal cause or unsafe act. While it may seem trite to emphasize repeatedly 
that the normal individual should not knowingly permit himself to be injured, 
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experience does show that the injured person generally underestimates the probable 
result of his own unsafe acts. : 

Management should not hesitate in assuming the over-all responsibility for 
accident prevention since employees as a whole expect them to be progressive about 
it. This means the adoption of a program which will ultimately require self-disci- 
pline of each employee for the control of his or her unsafe acts. The experiences in 
the safest companies has shown that their employees recognize and assume their 
share of responsibility for such occupational injuries. Four out of five of these 
employees have done it and done it well, and now how about you and yours? 

From an address at the Fourth Post-Graduate Course in Industrial Medicine at Long Is- 
land College of Medicine. 











Most Profit Sharing Plans that Have Been Set up 
with Much Publicity Have Not Survived the 
Ups and Downs of Business. The One Described 
Here has Been in Operation Since 1912. 





Eastman Kodak 
| Wage-Dividend Plan 





Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





tT was George Eastman's idea that, where the welfare of his employees was con- 

| cerned, the Eastman Kodak Company should be ‘‘a leader and not a follower.”’ 

Accordingly, as soon as the company recovered from its early growing pains and 

became a sizable concern, he turned his thoughts to employee benefits of various 
kinds. 

As early as 1911, the company instituted a formal pension and accident fund, and 

in 1912 a wage-dividend plan was adopted. Each year since 1912, with the exception 


of the depression year 1934, a wage dividend has been paid to employees. 





Plan Devised by Mr. Eastman 


HE wage-dividend plan, which has changed little in principle since it was devised 
Toy Mr. Eastman, is an important part of the industrial-relations program of the 
company. 

For many years the company has recognized the importance, in the successful] 
conduct of a business, of a satisfactory relationship between employees and manage- 
ment. Fundamental in such a relationship, it believes, is the payment of a fair rate 
of wages; the provision of suitable and safe working conditions; reasonable hours of 
work; stability of employment, as far as possible; and a definite intention on the 
part of management to see that all employees receive a ‘“‘square deal.”’ 

The industrial-relations program includes the essential features just mentioned, 
and in addition methods for assisting employees in making provision for their 
economic security and giving them a share in the financial success of the business. 
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It involves group life insurance, retirement annuities and benefits for total and 
permanent disability, all provided through a definite plan underwritten by a responsi- 
ble life insurance company; payments to employees temporarily incapacitated by 
illness; a medical service designed to conserve health; and vacations and holidays 
with pay. 


The Wage-Dividend Plan 


NE Of the first steps in this program was the adoption of the Wage Dividend 
Plan under which employees would, in addition to their regular wages, 
receive a lump sum payment based on their earnings for the previous five years and 
on the amount of dividend over $3.50 a share declared on the common stock during 
the previous year. 

The wage dividend is paid by the company as an extra return to employees in the 
form of a dividend on their wages, just as a return to stockholders is a dividend on 
their investment. It is a recognition in other words, of the part played by the 
employee in the success of the business. 

The wage dividend is dependent upon the company’s dividend to common stock- 
holders being sufficient to provide payment under the formula and is subject to 
annual authorization by the Board of Directors. 

Payment has been made, however, each year since 1912 except 1934, when the 
dividends declared on the common stock in the preceding year had fallen below 
the minimum requirement of the formula for the wage dividend. 

Payment of the wage dividend is made by check, usually in March. The 
amounts increase or decrease as the dividends declared on common stock increase and 
decrease, according to an established formula well known to the employees. The 
wage dividend has never been considered a substitute for wages, and it is not taken 
into account by the company in establishing wage rates. 


Determination of Wage-Dividend Rate 


_ wage-dividend rate each year is based on the dividends declared on the com- 
mon stock of the company in the year preceding. Employees participate in pro- 
portion to their earnings for the previous five calendar years. 

Currently, the rules of eligibility state that: ‘‘People at work at the end of 1945 
whose service has been continuous since or prior to October 1, 1945, will receive 
the wage dividend whether or not they continue to be in the employment of the 
company beyond December 31, 1945. Those hired on or after October 2, 1945, but 
prior to January 1, 1946, will receive a wage dividend provided they continue to be 
actively at work until the date of payment.”’ 

The formula according to which the wage dividend is paid is briefly this: 

For each dollar by which dividends on the common stock during the preceding 
calendar year exceeded $3.50 per share, the wage-dividend rate is one-half of one 
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per cent of the salaries or wages received by qualified employees within the five 
calendar years immediately preceding the date of payment. 


1946 Payment $6,814,154 


EF” example, the common stock dividends declared in 1945 were $7.00 per share, 
or $3.50 above the minimum required before the wage dividend may be authorized. 
The rate for the wage dividend payable in 1946 therefore is 13 per cent (4 of 1 per 
cent multiplied by three and one half) of the five years’ wages. For employees of 
five years’ service or more, this was equivalent to about 43 weeks’ average wages. 
Employees of less than five years’ service participate proportionately. 

The wage dividend paid on March 14, 1946, to more than 40,000 employees in the 
Western Hemisphere amounted to $6,814,154. 

Up to the present, and including the wage dividend paid in 1946 the company 
has disbursed in wage dividends over $66,000,000. 





With Cumulative Experience and Use and the 
Application of Improved Methods, Job Analysis 
is Becoming a Specialized Field Requiring the 
Services of Specially Trained Personnel. 


Job Analysis, 
Description and Classification 


By R. F. Watraceg, 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 


and as a consequence their wage structures are often illogical and inconsist- 

ent. Different rates are paid for the same type of work due to the influence of 
such factors as length of service, transfers without rate adjustments, failure to recog- 
nize job similarities due to misleading job titles, absence of standard hiring rates, 
favoritism, and varying supervisor's estimates of the value of particular jobs. Often 
there is no logical relationship between the rates for different occupations in a com- 
pany, nor definite standards differentiating the occupations. The variety of rates paid 
for work of similar character in different plants in the same locality suggest the 
random manner in which much rate setting is done. 


M= companies have no definite program of wage and salary administration, 


Study of Jobs is Basic 


NE of the basic steps in any sound personnel program and one which is related 
O to virtually all other aspects of personnal administration is a systematic study, 
appraisal, and classification of the jobs to be performed. This study lays the basis 
for determining the appropriate sources of workers, serves as a basis for selection, 
training, rating, compensation, and transfer, promotion, and other personnel 
functions. Before these functions can be performed effectively it is necessary to 
know what jobs are to be done, what types of workers and personal abilities are 
required, and how these are related to each other. 

The importance of this phase of personnel management is expressed thusly by 
Leonard D. White, one of the outstanding authorities in the field of public adminis- 
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tration: ‘‘Present-day personnel management rests on two major foundations, tests 
of fitness and position-classification. Without derogation from other important 
aspects of personnel work, these are the two essentials. Without each of them the 
personnel system of any large organization lacks the basis on which most other 
branches of personnel management depend.”’ 

The basic importance of systematic wage determination is expressed thusly by 
John W. Riegel: ‘‘As industrial organization becomes more complex, methods of 
wage determination should become more rational, so that they establish standards 
of judgment usable by both employers and employees. A number of companies 
have found that the use of rational methods has increased the ability of their execu- 
tives and their employees to determine basic wage rates which are mutually 
acceptable.”’ 


Necessary in Big Organizations 


HE increased magnitude and complexity of governmental and business operations 
T has emphasized the need for systematic analysis and classification of positions. 
In a small enterprise or a small governmental agency the need for a systematic plan 
is not so marked because the executive can know the employees individually and 
make his appraisal on the basis of intimate knowledge of the jobs and incumbents. 
In the large governmental and business units of today it is obviously impossible for 
the top executives to be familiar with the multitude of positions, activities, organi- 
zational relationships, and personnel under their jurisdiction. It is this situation 
which makes a job analysis and classification necessary in any sound personnel 
program. 

The increase in the number of occupations and the increasing degree of job speciali- 
zation and sub-division has complicated the problem of establishing a control over 
jobs and wages. The lack of standardization of job titles has contributed to the 
confusion and increased the need for systematic job analysis and classification. 


Terminology 


EB task of comparing public and private practices regarding position-classifica- 
yee is made difficult by the fact that the writers in the two fields use different 
terms to mean the same thing. The following definitions indicate the relation of 
public and private practices as reflected by writers in the two fields. 

‘‘Job evaluation is the determination of the value or relative value of each job in 
a company or industry and the fixing of fair wages for that job. It is the determina- 
tion of the value of the job and not the worth of the employee doing that job.”’ 
This definition is by a writer on personnel relations in business and industry. 

On the other hand, the Civil Service Assembly says: ‘‘Reduced to its simplest 
terms, classification of positions means the process of finding out, by obtaining the 
facts and analyzing them, what different kinds or ‘classes’ of positions, calling for 
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different treatment in personnel processes, there are in the service; it further includes 
making a systematic record of the classes found and of the particular positions found 
to be in each class. The duties and responsibilities of the positions are the basis 
upon which classes are determined and the individual positions assigned or ‘allo- 
cated’ to their appropriate classes.”’ 

‘‘Organization is thearrangement of personnel for facilitating theaccomplishment 
of some agreed purpose through the allocation of functions and responsibilities; 
it is the relating of abilities and capabilities of individuals and groups upon a common 
task in such a way as to secure the desired objective with least friction and the most 
satisfaction to those for whom the task is done and those engaged in the enterprise.”’ 


Other Definitions 


omparE the foregoing definition of organization by a writer in the field of public 
# administration with the following definition by a writer in the field of private 
administration. ‘Organization is the process of so combining the work which 
individuals or groups have to perform with the faculties necessary for its execution 
that the duties, so formed, provide the best channels for the efficient, systematic, 
positive, and co-ordinated application of the available effort.’’ (Harry Rubey). 

‘Organization may be defined as the laying out of the duties of individuals and 
groups of individuals and of the line through which authority flows, so that the 
objects of the undertaking may be realized. It must (2) be logical, systematic, and 
scientific and definitely fix responsibility so as to secure the best results from a given 
expenditure, and (2) be personal, to the extent of taking into account the human 
aspirations, requirements, and necessities of the individual members so that their 
good will and best efforts are utilized and their business relations made pleasant."’ 

In public administration, a position is defined as follows: “‘A position is a specific 
civilian office, employment, or job whether occupied or vacant, calling for the 
performance of certain duties and the carrying of certain responsibilities by a single 
individual either on a full time or a part-time basis.”’ 

Mr. Samuel L. H. Burk, Chief Job Analyst of the Atlantic Refining Company, 
offers this definition: ‘‘A job may be defined as a group of duties and/or operations 
normally assigned to an individual or, if reasonably alike in difficulty, importance, 
and conditions, to a group of individuals . . . the words ‘job’ and ‘position’ are 
used synonymously . . . ‘job’ and ‘occupation’ are not the same.”’ 

We see from these definitions that job analysis in business management and 
position-classification in public administration are basically the same techniques, 
differing in details but fundamentally the same. 


Interest in Job Analysis 


cee interest in job analysis reflects increasing pressure on both private and public em- 
ployers to standardize and justify rates of compensation, a result partly of increas- 
ing labor organization and collective barganing. In addition, there is the increas- 
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ing recognition of the fundamental character of job analysis in the whole personnel 
program, the fact that many of the personnel functions lean heavily on job analysis. 
Widespread public programs of job analysis and classification, in part a result of the 
expansion of state and local civil service coverage, have focused popular attention 
on these techniques, as has the job analysis program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The salary stabilization program of the War Labor Board and the 
Salary Stabilization Unit of the Treasury Department have also had a considerable 
effect toward wider use of job analysis. 


Extent of Coverage 


Co as the benefits of job evaluation and wage standardization become 
evident, the program is extended to office employees and other salaried workers. 
The majority of companies with formal job classification plans have restricted the 
program to jobs paying less than $4,000 or $5,000 a year. Company experience 
has shown that the classification program for a production department should 
extend at least high enough to include all jobs which need to be taken into account 


in the proper maintenance of wage differentials. The first-line supervisory jobs 
fall within this area. 


Objectives 


NE of the primary objectives of job evaluation is the discovery of job require- 
O ments for the purpose of establishing equitable salary and wage scales. Job 
rating or classifying does not in itself establish rates; it merely establishes the rela- 
tionships between jobs thus forming a logical basis for determination of wage 
differentials. 

One writer has summarized the objectives of job evaluation in this way: ‘“The 
broad social significance of job evaluation can be viewed from three aspects: (1) 
as a means of reducing wage disputes to a minimum, (2) as a means of giving each 
employee the standard of living to which his job entitles him, and (3) as a means for 
management to set fair wage values. 


Types of Job Analyses 


N ACCORDANCE with variations in objectives and variations in degree of thorough- 
I ness with which job analysis work is done, there are many types of job analysis, 
ranging from the most cursory survey of obvious job features to minutely detailed 
analysis of each motion (therblig) involved and a careful appraisal of the physical, 
mental, and social factors affecting the position. In the more thorough methods, 
special effort is made to quantitatively measure the requirements of the job and to 
establish standards for job comparison. In large plants and governmental agencies, 
where it is not practicable for the executives to try to learn and remember the char- 
acteristics of the many positions, it is necessary to write job descriptions in con- 
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siderably more detail than is required in a small organization or one which has only 
a few types of positions. 


Historical Background 


HE basic principles underlying position-classification are old but the actual 
yp oot as now applied are comparatively new. The desirability of classify- 
ing positions on the basis of duties and responsibilities was recognized by a 
Congressional committee over a century ago, but t1e actual procedure of position- 
classification as we know it today was not developed until 1911 when the first 
general position-classification system was established in the municipal service of 
Chicago. 

This pioneer position-classification work was done from 1909 to 1911 by E. O. 
Griffenhagen. Griffenhagen also pioneered in industrial application of job analysis 
in his work for the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chicago. The company’s 
initial printed job classification schedules, covering about 5,000 employees, appeared 
in 1912. These schedules included a job description of each position, salary and 
rate ranges, and a systematic job hierarchy. Pioneer work in the field was also done 
by Harry Arthur Hopf whose principal work was in clerical and technical positions, 
particularly in banks and insurance companies. 

Following World War I, the technique of position-classification spread rapidly; 
in 1923 the Federal Classification Act was passed. Under this act positions were 
grouped into five services; the professional and scientific service; the sub-professional 
service; the custodial service; and the clerical-mechanical service. 


Purposes of Job Analysis 


os analysis furnishes the information from which job descriptions are prepared 
J and upon which job classification are based. It determines the characteristics 
of the jobs. It lays the basis for intelligent selection, for designing the training 
program, for appraising the working conditions, for systematic wage determination 
as it makes possible the setting of job standards based on careful comparisons of 
duties and responsibilities. It facilitates the making of promotions and transfers. 
It tends toward greater efficiency due to improved placement and frequently suggests 
methods improvements. It assists management in the proper allocation of authority 
and responsibility by describing the duties of each position and the inter-relation- 
ships among positions. 


Job Analysis Staff 


A jos classification program, in order to be successful, requires the participation 
of the employees whose jobs are being analyzed, their supervisors, the job 
analysts, and the management. The planning, supervision, and coordination of the 
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classification program is usually under the supervision of the personnel executive. 
In some cases, a specialist in job classification work is employed to organize and 
direct the program. This job analyst usually is responsible to the director of in- 
dustrial relations, the personnel manager, or the industrial engineer. The job 
analyst staff members are usually selected from among the staff or operating 
department employees who already have some knowledge of the jobs to be 
classified. 

A special job classification committee frequently coordinates the work of the job 
analysis staff and acts as a board of review on classifications and salary ranges. 
Such a committee usually includes the head of the job analysis staff, the director 
of industrial relations, one or two high ranking executives, and the head(s) of the 
Operating departments affected by the program. This committee may determine 
the scope of the project, advise on general procedures, review the findings of the 
job analysis staff, and/or recommend classifications and salary ranges to the chief 
executive for final approval. 

The study of comparable jobs in the area and the compilation of ‘‘going rates’ 
are usually among the duties of the staff. These are taken into consideration in 
setting up rates. Final approval of the classifications and salary ranges is usually 
the responsibility of the chief executive of the company. 


Getting the Facts 


SYSTEMATIC procedure must be worked out in each particular organization for 
A the gathering of the information required for the job study program. It 
should be realized that both facts and opinions enter into the job descriptions and a 
careful effort should be made to be as accurate as possible in both the facts and the 
opinions. The personal interview and actual observation of the job by the job 
analyst is the best method of gathering information. However, the time and expense 
of this method limit its application. 


The Job Questionnaire 


NE of the methods of gathering information regarding the various positions is 
O to prepare and distribute among the employees a questionaire with instructions 
as to how it should be filled out. When workers are asked to submit job information 
on questionaires, it should be checked by the foreman or other supervisor, and even 
then can be regarded only as a preliminary statement. 

The questionaire may vary from a very simple one which includes only identifica- 
tion data and a brief job summary to a lengthy, detailed report on all phases of the 
job. The questionaire is fairly satisfactory for office, clerical, and technical positions 


_ but it is virtually useless for craft and manual jobs. 
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The Job Description 


FTER the information has been gathered, it is written into the job description 
A which is simply a statement of the essential characteristics of each position or 
job in the organization. The job description should be a well-organized, clear-cut 
description of the job covering not only the summary of duties and responsibilities 
but including other pertinent information such as working conditions, promotional 
possibilities, general and special qualifications required, materials and equipment 
used. 


Job Description Procedure of a Shipyard 


ie THE preparation of job descriptions covering the occupations in the Todd Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding Corporation, the following procedure was used: 

(1) Available published occupational description information was consulted. 

(2) This information, coupled with the job analyst's personal knowledge of 
the occupational duties, was written into skeleton drafts. 

G) A field survey was made in which the actual work of the employees in each 
occupational classification was studied. The information thus acquired was then 
incorporated into the skeleton drafts. 

(4) The supervisors (Leadingmen, Foremen, and/or Superintendents) of each 
craft or section were then consulted for suggestions and revisions in the skeleton 
drafts of the Job Descriptions. 

(5) Rough drafts were then written on the basis of the skeleton drafts. 

(6) These rough drafts were then carefully studied and corrected in an effort 
to eliminate inaccuracies, ambiguities, omissions, and to clarify the terminology. 

(7) From the corrected rough drafts, the final drafts were then written. 


Principal Methods of Evaluating Jobs 


HERE are four principal methods of evaluating jobs; these are the ranking system, 
ee eee system, point system, and factor-comparison system. The latter 
two are probably limited to business and industrial organizations. ‘‘In the public 
service it is not the practice to analyze or evaluate positions by mathematically 
scoring selected work-factors of specified weights. Some private manufacturing and 
commercial concerns use this method. Others follow practices which are parallel 
to those in public jurisdiction.”’ 


The Ranking System 


_ ranking system of job evaluation calls for the arrangement of the positions 
in order from highest to lowest. The personnel agency works in close coopera- 
tion with the line officers in grading the positions from lowest to highest working 
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from detailed job descriptions. Each job is ranked in terms of comparisons to other 
jobs on duties and responsibilities rather than in terms of salary or wage rates. 
This must be done without influence from the personality or efficiency of the present 
incumbent of the position. The following factors are used in determining the value 
of the work by C. R. Dooley, Director of Industrial Relations of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, a user of the system: (1) Difficulty of work, (2) Volume of work, (3) 
Responsibility involved, (4) Supervision required, (5.) Supervision of others, (6) 
Knowledge, training, and experience necessary, and (7) Conditions under which 
work is performed. The principal advantage of the ranking system is its simplicity 
and ease of administration. 


The Job Classification Method 


Y THE job classification method a series of grades or classifications is established 
B and the various positions are then assigned to these grades or categories. Walter 
V. Bingham in a discussion of the system devised by Marion A. Bills for the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company emphasizes a logical procedure for evaluating clerical opera- 
tions based on the assumption that every clerical operation consists of three definite 
phases: (1) doing the work, (2) checking it, and (3) supervising it; and that each 
phase constitutes a step above the preceding one. In the system used by Aetna, the 
jobs are first divided into two groups on the basis of the kind of information the 
clerk must have. The first group includes positions which require the incumbent to 
know and follow definite rules which cover all routine procedures, and exceptions 
being referred to a specialist or the supervisor. The second group includes positions 
which require the incumbent to make decisions in accordance with general policies 
and principles. These groups are then sub-divided according to the number of rules 
the clerk must know, the amount of general or technical information required, and 
the degree of responsibility. Supervisory positions are graded in terms of the 
number of employees supervised and the type of work performed by the supervised 
group. 

The job classification method is widely used in business and industry, and it 
is used almost exclusively in public jurisdictions. 


The Point System 


i ere the point system a certain number of job factors or job elements are selected; 
each of these is assigned a weight or point value, then each job is rated in ac- 
cordance with this scale. Although the basic principle of the system is good, 
there is a danger of elaborating it too much. Another danger lies in placing too 
much dependence on total figures obtained by adding the points granted a posi- 
tion on the specific job factors when the point scales have been arbitrarily 
established. 
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The Factor Comparison Method 


The factor comparison method involves the following steps: 
(1) Preparation of detailed job descriptions for each job, 
(2) Comparison of jobs by the use of job factors; these are: 


Mental Requirements 
Skill Requirements 
Physical Requirements 
Responsibility 
Working Conditions 
(3) Selection of fifteen or twenty ‘‘key jobs,”’ 
(4) Ranking of the key jobs from highest to lowest in order of the impor- 
tance of the first factor, Mental Requirements, 
(5) Ranking of the key jobs for each of the other factors, 
(6) Division of the salary into five parts, assigning one part to each of the 
five factors in accordance with its estimated importance. 
(7) Comparison of the results of step (6) to step (5) and elimination of 
discrepancies, 
(8) Comparison of all the jobs in the company with the key jobs, 
(9) Setting up of grades with salary ranges, and placing of each job in the 
appropriate grade. 


Time and Motion Study in Job Analysis 


or a number of positions it is advantageous to supplement the above mentioned 
F job analysis procedures with time and motion studies. This is particularly true 
of repetitive work where the studies of the motions involved may indicate more 
effective methods of performance at the same time that they facilitate the setting of 
definite standards of performance on the job. 

Time and motion study has traditionally been associated with shop work, but 
there is no reason why it cannot be applied to office and clerical jobs. This has been 
done to some extent in business and industry but virtually no progress has been made 
in this direction in public jurisdictions. 


Definition of Time and Motion Study 


7” aim of time and motion study, often simply called time study, is: ‘“To subject 
each operation of a given piece of work to a close analysis, in order that every 
unnecessary Operation may be eliminated and in order to determine the quickest 
and best method of performing each necessary operation; also to standardize equip- 
ment, methods, and working conditions; then and not until then, to determine by 


scientific measurement the number of standard hours in which an average man can 
do the job.”’ 
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Time and motion study is simply a refinement of analytical techniques which are 
applied to the study of jobs. The development of improved methods comes from 
the systematic study of all the job elements including the most minute. These 
better methods mean more production, hence benefit the employer, whether public 
or private, and they are more efficient and less fatiguing, hence benefit the worker. 


Standardizing the Work 


EFORE beginning to time an operation it is necessary to standardize that opera~ 
B tion. The operation must be studied, analyzed, discussed, and considered from 
every angle before undertaking the actual timing. It is important to note that this 
analytical procedure may be the final objective with no time values included. 


Process Charts 


— use of graphic methods is particularly valuable in the study of jobs; no other 
means can give quite as clear and detailed a picture of the componegt elements 
of a job. These charts particularly lend themselves to applications outside the 
manufacturing situation, being suited to the study of many types of jobs. These 
process charts are conveniently classified into six principal types: 


. Operation process charts 

Flow process charts 

Man and machine process charts 
Operator process charts 
Progress process charts 
Miscellaneous types. 
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Operation Analysis 


) seapees the construction of such charts as may be considered helpful by the 


job analyst and the making of such improvements as are suggested by them is 
the more detailed operation analysis. ‘‘Operation analysis is the procedure em- 
ployed to study all major features which affect a given operation.” 

The nine major points of operation analysis are: 


. Purpose of the operation 

. Complete survey of all operations performed on part 
. Inspection requirements 

Material 

Material handling 

Set-up and tool equipment 

Common possibilities for job improvement 

Working conditions 

Method 
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An important element in the making of an operation analysis is the questioning 
attitude of the job analyst. Nothing should be taken for granted, but every factor 
involved in the job should be given careful consideration. 


Motion Study 


T’ a further refinement is desired, the technique of motion study may be employed. 
Motion study ties in with work simplification since it often suggests further refine- 
ments in work methods. Motion study requires a thorough understanding of the 
basic divisions of accomplishment, usually called therbligs. 


‘Micromotion Study 


FURTHER refinement in technique is available through the application of motion 
A pictures. This method was first used by Frank Gilbreth, one of the pioneers in 
scientific management. The use of motion pictures provides more accurate studies 
than are possible by direct observation of the operation. 


Analysis and Classification a Continuous Process 


T Is important to bear in mind that job analysis and classification is a continuous 
I process and that the installation of a job classification system does not complete 
the job. The necessity for continuous or periodic revision of the classification sys- 
tem is due to the changing nature of the positions. In the words of one authority, 
‘The position-content of government services and the duties-content of individual 
positions are not static and immutable. Both change with time, sometimes ra- 
pidly, sometimes slowly. In a large jurisdiction, formal changes affecting positions 
are continually occurring. Existing activities may be terminated, diminished, or 
modified. Reorganizations, revisions of methods and processes, alterations in flow 
of work, or redistribution of authority may take place asa result of improved admin- 
istrative management. Thus, additional and new positions are created, and existing 
ones are abolished, merged, subdivided, or materially altered.. Changes of this 
sort are normal in a government as well as in any other organization.”’ 

As these changes occur, the job descriptions, class descriptions, organization 
charts, salary schedules, and other phases of the program must be revised to reflect 
the actual conditions which exist in the organization. To fail to keep the plan 
current defeats the objectives of the whole program. 


Centralization of the Program 


peice the job analysis and classification program is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of the various organizational groups, the actual administration 
of the plan should be centralized. It is generally placed under the jurisdiction of 


the personnel agency and this is the logical place for the authority and responsibility 
for the program to be vested. 
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Reports by Operating Departments 


: classification program is no better than the information on which it rests. 
A large part of this information in regard to the exact duties and responsibilities 
of positions must be furnished by the operating department to the personnel agency 
charged with the administration of the plan. A system should be designed to 
suit the particular organization to facilitate the transmission of job analysis 
information from the operating department to the job analysis section. 


Other Sources of Information 


I" ADDITION to the above mentioned reports, the job analysis section should use 
periodic questionaires, investigations, work-audits, and inquiries to maintain 
current information on the positions under its jurisdiction. The interviewing staff 
may also be helpful to the job analyst since changes are often reported to the inter- 


viewers before they are reported elsewhere. The exit interviewers may also supply 
information. 


Trends and Prospects 


HE tendency has been, since the very beginning of the job analysis and classifica- 
Tice movement, toward an increasing amount of job study in business, industry, 
and government. Not only has the volume of job analysis work increased but the 
intensity or degree has also increased. With cumulative experience and the appli- 
cation of improved methods, job analysis is becoming a specialized field requiring 
the services of specially trained personnel. 

There seems to be little doubt that job analysis and classification will continue 
to grow and that it will come to occupy an even more significant place in the person- 
nel programs of industry and government. This would be simply a general recogni- 
tion of the importance now placed on this work by recognized authorities in both 
public and private personnel administration. 
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Any Technique as Expensive, Laborious, and of 
Such Wide Import as Job Analysis Should be 
Subject to a Searching Experimental Tryout in a 
Small Part of an Organization Prior to Wide 
Installation and Use. 


Job Analysis: 
To Buy or Not zo Buy? 


By Rosert L. Howarp, 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 


FTER sagging in interest value during the war years, ‘‘job analysis’’ is again 
A on the lips of the majority of personnel administrators, both industrial and 
commercial. The possible values to be gained from an effective system of job 
analysis are so many and important that the great majority of intelligent adminis- 
trators are unwilling to reject such a suggested program without pretty sound and 
concrete reasons. 

The impact of job analysis, however, is so great on a wide variety of personnel 
functions—job manning, wage payment, promotions, transfers, training, and the 
like—that administrators are equally unwilling to install a program of analysis 
unless it can be proved sound and valid. So here is the moot question, a compound 
one: ‘‘Is ‘job analysis,‘ as currently performed, accurate enough and sound enough 
for us to install it and use it when it touches upon so many important and delicate 
personnel functions?’” 


Accept or Reject? 


HE following items bear directly on the acceptance or rejection of a program of job 
haa. A negative answer to any one of the following will be distinctly 
prejudicial to the entire system. None of the points, however, should be interpreted 
as an objection to intensive, impersonal job study. The intent of this discussion is 
(1) to guard against a too-early decision as to the limits and methods of such a study, 
and (2) to outline, in principle, the requirements which must be met by any personnel 
““tool,’’ be it job study, merit rating, trade testing, or what have you: 
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Is ‘‘Analysis’’ The Real Objective? 


sE of the term, *‘job analysis,’’ suggests a lack of precision in thinking of, and in attempt- 
U ing to solve, the real problems. Never is analysis, in any practical activity, an 
end in itself; it is merely a means to anend. The chemist or biologist may analyze the 
contents of a stomach for a wide variety of reasons—to detect poisoning, to deter- 
mine nature of gastric juices, as a phase of medical diagnosis, to determine dietary 
habits, etc. Analysis is thus merely a means—and usually only ome of the means— 
of reaching an end result. Consequently, to think of it as the end result is a major 
error—an error suggesting mental fuzziness. It is something like speaking of ‘‘going 
aiming’’ when one really means that he is going duck hunting. 


Will One System Reach All Objectives? 


NE single plan of analysis will rarely if ever serve to reach widely different end-objectives. 
O If the ultimate objective of job analysis is training, the analysis must be shaped 
toward this end and almost certainly other factors (character of present jobholders; 
relative effectiveness of available, in-service training devices; outside training agen- 
cies available; etc.) also will be used to reach the objective. Consequently, it would 
seem mandatory that a prospective administrator of a system of job analysis should 
direct most of his inquiries toward the practicality of the program in reaching the 
particular end result. Unless he directs his thinking and his questioning toward 
the concrete and practical problems involved in reaching this eventual objective, 
he runs a serious risk of being blinded by the sheer beauty of “‘Job Analysis’’ in the 
abstract, and the great returns which such an ideal system could bring to his 
organization. 


Is Pure Analysis a Practical Technique? 


ERE analysis, as a practical technique, is in serious disrepute. Up toa decade or so 
M ago, American psychology featured pretty exclusively the technique of 
analysis. Errors resulting therefrom were so obvious that the more practical 
investigators began using the findings of a group of European scientists who empha- 
sized ‘‘wholeness’’ (or the Gestalt) as opposed to ‘‘partness.’’ The theory of this 
‘“‘wholeness’’ school of thought, and a theory that is abundantly verified in almost 
every practical application of psychology, is that the whole is never described by even 
the most searching analysis and description of its parts. An automobile, for exam- 
ple, cannot be described in terms of the various parts that make it up. Normally 
it functions, or it fails to function, in terms of how these parts interact, not in terms 
of their individual excellence. Water, when analyzed, is found to consist of two 
gases, neither of which can serve as a beverage nor be used to put out fires, as can 
water. 
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In up-to-date scientific circles, this principle of wholeness is probably the one 
most widely used principle at the present time. Synthesis rather than analysis is 
what the practical world pays off on. An eight year old boy with a household 
screw driver can ‘‘analyze’’ his father’s watch but a skilled watchmaker then would 
probably be required to synthesize it. 

If this principle of wholeness is applied to one of the major end-objectives of job 
analysis, there results an approach entirely different from that of pure analysis. 
The job, for one thing, is not taken out of context, as it is in analysis. Instead, it 
is grouped with all similar types and classes of jobs. Each of these classes of jobs 
probably is then compared with other adjacent classes. Departmental influences 
on the objective, as these affect wages or training or manning, are described. The 
jobholder also is taken into consideration—is it a man or woman; is formal education 
or experience the determinant of excellence, etc. 

One of the most interesting and important groupso f facts pertaining to current 
jobs in American business and industry is that pertaining to trend, and trends never 
show up in static analysis! Does the trend of the past few months or years indicate 
that the nature of the job is fixed, or is it changing? Is it getting simpler or more 
complex? Are applicants for this job getting easier or harder to find? Are new 
developments and changed processes likely to eliminate the job, or to make it even 
more important? 


Is Job Analysis Objective and Transmissible? 


I’ jos analysis, as currently practiced, an objective, transmissible technique? Any ad- 
ministrator of a personnel or management system installs it on the assumption 
that it will work with highly similar results in the hands of all trained users. If 
the results of a personnel system or a machine vary with every user, the system or 
machine is obviously impractical. 

In every tryout of job analysis in which the writer has participated for more than 
a decade, independent users of each so-called system varied so widely in their results 
as to break down and destroy whatever merit might otherwise have been present. 
Five different men trained in job analysis working independently on the same five 
jobs usually will come up with five different answers. 

It is possible to train job analysts to reach a much closer agreement than is ordi- 
narily characteristic of the technique. But this training is not of the analytical 
type. Quite the reverse, it trains the analyst to see the job as a whole and in context. 
He gets an understanding and a ‘‘feel’’ of the job in relation to all the other jobs in 
the organization. He thus knows, a priori, the approximate answer he should get 
as a result of the analysis, and he can work toward this answer with the singleness 
of purpose of the eighth grade student of arithmetic who has his answer-book at 
his elbow. He can arrive, and often actually does arrive, at an agreement with a 
similarly trained fellow-analyst which seems to offer pretty convincing proof of 
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the validity of the system of analysis. But let the two analysts pick an ‘‘odd"’ job 
out of context and class, and disagreement seems to be the rule. 


Is Job Analysis Practical in Terms of Time Required? 


S JOB analysis, as currently set up, practical from a ‘‘time’’ standpoint? In a typical 
I industrial or commercial organization of several thousand persons, new jobs are 
constantly coming in, job assignments are reduced in scope at a time of peak employ- 
ment, and job assignments also are widened in scope in periods of reduced employ- 
ment, the employe taking over both his functions and those of the recently departed 
fellow employe. If a practical, continuing use is to be made of job analysis, each 
new job and each significantly changed job must be analyzed. If fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the jobs in an organization employing 10,000 persons change annually, 
how many man hours of work will be required of trained job analysts in keeping the 
system up to date? 


Has Job Analysis Worked? 


OB analysis, in its current form, normally has failed even in those areas where tt was given 
J an exhaustive tryout. In discussing this failure, considerable emphasis must be 
placed upon the fact that, in principle, the very great majority of current job analysis 
plans are identical. They consist of rating or ranking the jobs in terms of four 
major characteristics—skill, effort, responsibility, and job conditions. In most 
systems these major factors are subdivided further and each subdivision named, 
defined, and weighted (see National Industrial Conference Board Report No. 25, 
1940). 

One experiment in whichthe present writer participated several years ago involved 
a program of some two years with upwards of a hundred investigators participating 
and with the rental of tabulating equipment alone exceeding $1700 per month. 
The result was failure, symbolized by the fact that a final correlation showed a 
negative relationship (—.22) between responsibility and wage! In other words, 
this system, though logical and mathematically precise on paper, indicated in 
practice that the greater the job responsibility, the less should be the wage; and the 
lesser the job responsibility, the greater should be the wage! 

Within the last six months, executive representatives of one of the larger Detroit 
organizations conferred at length with the writer on the question of how they could 
make a recently purchased and expensive system of job analysis work out practically 
for them. Their difficulty was one the present writer described in a preceding 
paragraph: no two job analysts, working independently, could come up with the 
same results. 

In the experience of the present writer, allegedly new job analysis plans differ in 
no basic principle from the older ones which uniformly failed. True, there are new 
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definitions and new ‘‘terms,’’ but the approach and method and results are identical. 
Such changes as have been made in the newer plans are something like changing the 


color of the water pail and changing the brand of the match while continuing the 
original attempt to get water to burn. 


Summary 


ny technique as expensive, laborious, and of such wide import as job analysis should be 
A subjected to a searching, experimental tryout prior to installation and use. This tryout 
need not be on an organization-wide basis. It could well be restricted to a small but 
representative sample of the organization—some 300 widely varied jobs. The 
tryouts, however, should answer affirmatively each of the questions raised in the 


foregoing. A negative answer to any one tends seriously to invalidate the total 
program. 
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WHEN FOREMEN AND STEWARDS BARGAIN 
By Glenn Gardiner. San Francisco & New York. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


1945. 194pp. $2.00 

Publishers and authors have shied away from this subject of the relationship 
between foremen and shop stewards. Private management is not'sure of this field 
and few publishers have wanted to venture into this comparatively new sphere. 
The Division of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor made the first 
courageous step in 1944 when it published its handbook for foremen and shop 
stewards and openly declared that this field should be explored rather than avoided. 
Even then publishers were fearful to promote a business book on such a delicate 
subject. 

Foremen and steward relationships have been discussed for several years in man- 
agement conferences and industry meetings over the country, but up to this time no 
one has thought the matter could be put into a business book. 

Glenn Gardiner, in his usual succinct style, devotes the first two chapters on the 
role of the foremen in a collective bargaining era and explains how delicate the 
transition is from ‘‘the boss’’ stage to cooperatively dealing with stewards and union 
representatives. The Chapter on the rights and duties of the union steward is 
somewhat disappointing since there is much more to be said about steward relation- 
ships than the author has covered. But he does a fine job in showing all the various 
tactics in maintaining discipline. Several chapters are devoted to grievance manoeu- 
vers between foremen and stewards: how to handle grievances, twelve ways to 
prevent grievances, receiving grievances from the steward, how to make a grievance 
report and what records a foremen should use. Throughout these chapters Gardiner 
stresses the foremen’s responsibility to management. Some may think he over- 
emphasizes the ‘‘part of management’’ version, without clearly defining what part 
of management the foreman is supposed to be. 

Throughout the book I wondered just how much real bargaining the foreman does 
with the steward. The title and the author imply that they do actually bargain. 
He says foremen must be skillful in the art of negotiation and that their prestige 
depends upon bargaining ability. But I don’t think so. Gardiner is confusing 
tactics to win cooperation with bargaining ability and there is a decided difference. 
The author says ‘‘Be sure you are right, then use your best selling ability to win 
acceptance of your views.’” Is that bargaining? Maybe I am splitting hairs, but 
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it seems to me that foremen are sacrificing a very vital part of their prestige if they 
are compelled to ‘‘bargain’’ and ‘‘negotiate’’ their way through their day’s work 
with the shop stewards. Frankly I don’t think the author fully intended to take 
this stand, but his opening chapter and the book’s title (which the publishers may 
have supplied) stress the bargaining position of the foreman. This much is good 
for book selling—but a little misleading. If the volume were to treat of bargaining 
as thoroughly as the title implies, one would expect to at least find the Wagner Act 
included, so that foremen may know what the National Labor Relations Act is all 
about. 

These several observations should not detract from the importance of the book, 


for as one of the few rare studies on the subject, it fearlessly explores a field that 
has long been neglected. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Compiled by J. E. Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co. New York, N. Y. 1945. 
258 pp. $1.25 
Reviewed by Paul P. Harrod 


Although not a business book, this text is a valuable study for anyone concerned 
with arbitration. The material is a new volume in a series of small handbooks in- 
tended primarily for students, general readers and public speakers. In brief it is a 
debater’s guide of the best source material on the subject of arbitration. Wayne 
Morse, Almon Roth, Sumner Slichter, William Davis, Florence Peterson, Lee Press- 
man, Harold Stassen and many others have contributed noteworthy articles to the 
collection. 

There is no question about the increasing national concern over the problem of 
industrial disputes. The growing hardships and economic toll are no longer a pri- 
vate matter between the.parties. During periods of acute stress and work stoppages 
the subject of compulsory arbitration comes up repeatedly. 

The work defines arbitration as a method for reconciling differences between 
men and groups and is especially adaptable to tensions developing between labor and 
capital. Throughout the book it is constantly stressed that we have regarded dis- 
putes with indifference in the past because we could afford them; but industry and the 
public cannot afford them today. Increasing taxes, higher costs of production, and 
higher wages cut the reserves for disputes. However small, they then become a mat- 
ter of public concern. But should such differences be settled voluntarily or must we 
compel settlement? The pro’s and con’s are well developed in this book. You 
don’t know arbitration until you have studied and weighed these viewpoints. 
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TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


By S. T. Williamson & Herbert Harris. Twentieth Century Fund. New York,N. Y. 
1945. 245 pp. $2.50 


This is as fine an appraisal of our present labor-management disputes as anyone 
could ask for. The material for the study was gathered long before fact-finding be- 
came a government strategy attempting to settle major disputes, and yet its summary 
of recent experiences and appraisal of changing influences in labor relations is an ideal 
background for surveying the facts that affect collective bargaining. 

The Twentieth Century Fund survey, on which this book is based, covers sixteen 
major industries and summarizes the rise and present scope of labor relations and 
collective bargaining. 

The authors contend throughout this careful study that most of the objections 
to unions and collective bargaining, including feather bedding and other restrictions 
of output, are derived fundamentally from fears of job insecurity and job scarcity. 
To allay such fears management and union leaders must make jobs something more 
than putting in eight hours a day ‘‘when he can”’ in order ‘‘to eat regular.” 

The earlier chapters define bargaining, relate experiences in the field and tell how 
it became an issue and later the law of the land when applied to labor-management 
relations. The chapter on bargaining agencies for workers is an excellent thumbnail 
sketch of the major union structures in the country; but the chapter on Employer 
Bargaining Agencies is inadequate and disappointing. The authors are apparently 
not familiar with the principal employer reporting facilities. 

The chapter on Union Recognition is exceptionally well done. The authors 
explain why unions seek closed or union shops to gain and hold control of their 
members, defend themselves against hostility of other unions and prevent dwindling 
dues and membership. They reveal the contention of union leaders that workers 
who share the benefits of collective bargaining should also share in the responsibili- 
ties of union membership; and liken the union shop to the “‘integrated bar’’ in states 
which require lawyers admitted to practice to be members of bar associations. 

If the deadlock which has developed between labor and management over their 
respective ‘‘security’’ rights continues for long, the prospect is that public opinion 
will force government intervention, the authors contend. They further indicate that 
since government favors growth and spread of unionism, but rejects the labor thesis 
that union shop and collective bargaining are inseparable, the outlook for one of 
three courses in labor legislation appears certain. 

(1) Outright prohibition of closed or union shop. 

(2) Imposition of closed or union shops under government regulation. 

(3) Government regulation of unions having closed or union shops. 

If this impasse continues, unionism and free collective bargaining stands to lose. 
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At the same time the postwar period may weaken labor’s economic position and its 


ability to maintain high wages, but its collective bargaining methods and procedures 
are not expected to be impaired. 


SALARY & WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


By Ralph W. Ells. . McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York & San Francisco. 
1945. I20pp. ‘$1.50 


With the emphasis today on wages and salaries there is an interesting scramble 
for authentic information on sound wage and salary administration. The demand for 
books on this subject is surprising, and the dearth of such material is equally amazing. 
There appear to be a great many reports and sketchy publications on job analysis, 
wage determination. . . but few of them discuss basic salary and wage premises, the 
actual working establishment of job normals, fixed rates and rate ranges. There is 
much glib talk about principles and theories, but actually little information is avail- 
able on how to establish a standard program of sound wage administration. 

The author opens the book with a statement that might well be taken as a funda- 
mental concept in all wage and salary programs. He says the primary problem of 
salary and wageadministration is todivide the weekly and monthly payroll sothat the 
majority of a company’s employees believe the distribution to be fair and equitable. 
Unless a company can solve this problem, it cannot control either payroll costs or 
turnover. What the employees think to be fair and equitable is an essential part of 
the compensation program . . . if not the essential part. This is the first time we 
have seen the approach stated in that way. 

The author points out admirably that many executives do not realize that it is 
practically impossible to administer salaries and wages successfully unless a company 
first establishes a sound salary and wage structure. Chapter 1 makes a good case for 
adopting salary and wage normals and gives examples of how firms may be paying less 
than normal in numerous job classifications and not realize it. Apparent “‘savings”’ 
in paying less than the ‘‘normals’’ is frequently not saving at all, but offset by higher 
employment expenses, decreased efficiency, and higher training expenses. 

The chapter on Salary & Wage Theories is exceptionally good treatment and 
raises a number of pertinent questions that are keys to planning. The author points 
out why it is unsound to reduce wages from an economic viewpoint because the 
company tends to lose its most competent employees. He raises the question, too, 
whether or not go¢ employees are still worth 90¢ when transferred to 80¢ an hour 
jobs. If they are (and this is common knowledge) then the theory of paying em- 
ployees what the job is worth is fundamentally unsound. A few companies have 
reached this decision and have concluded that single fixed rates for any classification 
have a tendency to create excessive costs and turnover. 
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There is no question about the difficulty of establishing a fair rate of pay or what 
the author calls a true normal for a job classification. Another truth often over- 
looked: employment of workers of greater ability and skill than appears necessary 
may result in lower net costs to acompany. Too many executives look at the direct 
cost only when setting wage rates and give very little thought to efficiency of work- 
ers, effort expended, rate of absentee and turnover, employment and training expen- 
ses. These matters cannot be ignored in establishing the salary and wage ranges. 

The controls advocated in this book support the policy of designating the mid- 
point of the salary or wage range as the normal. Although it is not a true normal 
it does supply a basis for comparison, and allows for the development of a sound 
method for controlling salaries and wages. 

But even more important than the chapters on Control of Salaries & Wages, Job 
Evaluation, Seniority Schedules, etc, is the author's viewpoint regarding labor's 
right to share in the abnormal profits of an enterprise. Of this he makes a good 
case, almost as if it were the premise of the auto workers’ present demands. He 
makes it clear that unless there is a corresponding increase in the productivity of 
labor there can be no justification for increasing real wages. The answer is that 
management must guarantee to labor a fair share of any and all ‘‘abnormal profits.’’ 
He ridicules the contention that such a viewpoint is unsound because labor takes no 
risk, and is therefore not entitled to any additional return. If capital is inadequate 
or management is weak, labor cannot help but lose. Labor, therefore, is entitled 
to shares of the abnormal profits as either of the other two partners—capital and 
management. 

If more companies would establish a sound salary and wage structure and adopt 
an annual bonus program for distributing abnormal profits, there would be fewer 
business failures, fewer problems for executives, and a better distribution of salary 
and wages. 

This book is recommended not only for wage and salary technicians but also to 
top personnel officers and executive managements. 





